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Letter from the Director 

In 1904, Henry Clay Frick acquired the strik¬ 
ing self-portrait by Bartolome Esteban Murillo 
illustrated on the magazines cover. Over the 
years, Frick assembled a formidable collec¬ 
tion of Spanish paintings, including master 
works by Velazquez, Goya, and El Greco. The 
self-portrait, painted early in the artists career 
and one of only two known, descended in the Frick family until 2014, when Trustee 
Mrs. Henry Clay Frick II generously gave it to the museum. To commemorate the 400th 
anniversary of Murillos birth, we have brought together the two existing self-portraits, 
as well as complementary oils and engravings, to provide new insight into the creative 
process of one of the greatest artists of Spains Golden Age. 

We will continue our focus on Spanish painting next year, when an exhibition of works 
by the seventeenth-century Sevillian artist Francisco de Zurbaran opens in February. 
Zurbamns ‘Jacob and His Twelve Sons”: Paintings from Auckland Castle marks the first 
time the series has traveled to the United States. A number of programs have been planned 
to complement both presentations, including four lectures given by Peter Jay Sharp Chief 
Curator Xavier F. Salomon, one devoted to each of the four great Spanish painters repre¬ 
sented in the museums permanent collection. 

This fall we also feature two recently restored canvases by the celebrated Italian 
Renaissance artist Paolo Veronese—St. Jerome in the Wilderness and St. Agatha Visited 
in Prison by St. Peter. The paintings were commissioned in 1566 for a small chapel on 
Murano, an island in the Venetian lagoon, and have never been seen outside Italy. The 
exhibition provides New York audiences the opportunity to discover these little-known 
but important works and compare them with the two monumental Veronese canvases 
painted about the same time and purchased in 1912 by Mr. Frick. 

In the Portico Gallery, Fired by Passion continues through August. This installation 
of forty objects produced by the Du Paquier manufactory in Vienna was inspired by the 
fourteen pieces of Du Paquier porcelain generously given to the Frick last year by Paul 
Sullivan and Trustee Melinda Martin Sullivan. In contrast to Meissen porcelain—which 
was the focus of last years Portico Gallery installation—Du Paquier has a different appeal 
characterized by a vivid palette, exuberant painted forms, and inventive shapes. 

Whether you visit the Frick to see our acclaimed exhibitions, study in the library, attend 
concerts or lectures, or simply to enjoy a favorite work in the serenity of the galleries, I hope 
you will consider making a year-end gift to the Annual Fund. As he did last year, Trustee 
Stephen A. Schwarzman has generously agreed to match—dollar for dollar—all Annual 
Fund gifts made between November 1 and December 31, making this the perfect time to 
double your gifts impact. Unrestricted gifts from our loyal members and friends are vital to 
our continuing work, and your contribution helps us to preserve the Frick experience that 
you and so many others have come to love. Thank you so much for your ongoing support. 



With kind regards, 



Ian Wardropper 
Director 
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COLLECTION NEWS 


The Frick Welcomes a New Board Chair 

A Conversation with Betty Eveillard 


T his past June, Elizabeth M. Eveillard 
was elected Chair of the Fricks Board 
of Trustees, replacing Margot Bogert, who 
retired after leading the board for eleven 
years. Mrs. Eveillard, a Trustee since 2015, 
is a graduate of Smith College and Harvard 
Business School. For more than thirty years 
she worked as an investment banker, primar¬ 
ily as a managing director at Lehman Brothers 
and PaineWebber. She has served on a num¬ 
ber of corporate boards, as well as on the 
boards of a range of cultural and educational 
institutions, including the Metropolitan 
Opera, Smith College, the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation, and the Glimmerglass Festival. 
As longtime supporters of the Frick, she and 
her husband, Jean-Marie (a former Frick 
Trustee), have helped fund numerous special 
exhibitions and important initiatives, includ¬ 
ing the endowment of the chief conservator’s 
position. 

Rebecca Brooke, Editor: Your experience 
serving on non-profit boards—Smith 
College and the Met Opera, among 
others—is quite impressive. 

Betty Eveillard: I am so proud to add the 
Frick to that group. Its such an amazing 
place! And its extraordinary what Margot 
[Bogert] accomplished during her tenure as 
Board Chair. I am honored to follow in her 
footsteps. She has left a strong foundation on 
which to build. 

RB: What inspired you to become 
involved with the Frick? 

BE: I’ve always been a museum goer. Its a 
big part of my life. When my family traveled 
from Boston to New York when I was young, 


we would visit the Frick. I’ve always thought 
it was a special place. 

RB: You and your husband are avid 
collectors of Old Master drawings, and 
you have been generous in your support 
of many Frick drawing exhibitions. When 
did you start collecting? 

BE: We bought our first drawing in 1973, but 
didn’t begin to collect seriously until the late 
1980s. We have always enjoyed looking at 
drawings, and we were inspired by the con¬ 
noisseurs who collected them. 

It was actually through our love of draw¬ 
ings that we became more involved with the 
Frick. We have a pastel that Colin Bailey 
[then the Frick’s chief curator] wanted to bor¬ 
row for an exhibition in 2003, The Drawings 
of Frangois Boucher. A few years later, we 
lent a drawing to Domenico Tiepolo: A New 
Testament. We were invited to the dinner to 
celebrate the show’s opening, and I thought it 
was going to be a typical museum fundraiser, 
because over the years we’ve gone to several 
such events at other institutions. When we 
arrived, I was delighted to find curators and 
scholars and other lenders. It had less to do 
with fundraising and everything to do with 
the art and the exhibition and the individuals 
who had brought everything together. It was 
a magical evening for me. I felt like I was in 
another world, and it was very exciting. 

RB: Do you have a favorite artist? 

BE: My husband and I have artists we love, 
of course, but we are more attracted to the 
drawing than to the artist. We are espe¬ 
cially interested in the image, the face. We 
have a number of French eighteenth-century 


works, several German and Austrian expres¬ 
sionists, a grouping of religious subjects, and 
landscapes. A primary part of our collection 
is faces and figures. 

RB: How do you display such eclectic works? 

BE: Last year, members of the Frick’s 
Director’s Circle came to our apartment to 
view our collection. It was a lot of fun to talk 
about why we display things the way we do. 
We don’t always group works from the same 
school together. For instance, on one wall 
we have a Guercino, a Matisse, and a Rodin. 
It’s not something you’d expect, but people 
look at them and say “You know, these look 
wonderful together.” 

RB: That’s how Henry Clay Frick organized 
his collection. Rather than displaying 
objects by school or chronologically, he 
made decisions based on how pleasing 
a certain work looked juxtaposed with a 
particular painting or sculpture. 

BE: Exactly. It’s fascinating to see people’s 
reactions when they see unexpected things, 
but can see the connections. 

RB: Why do you think art is still relevant 
in today’s world? 

BE: Art teaches us about ourselves. It teaches 
us about people from different eras, that 
they may have been different from us, but 
they were also quite similar. At Smith, I was 
talking with a young woman from Southeast 
Asia who was an economics and science 
major. She was initially hesitant to take 
an art history course, but she took a risk 
and discovered that seeing and learning 
about paintings enabled her to understand 
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western culture in a way that history courses 
hadn’t. For her, the change in styles that had 
occurred over the centuries was extraordi¬ 
nary History is reflected in the way artists 
present the world around them. 

RB: One challenge currently facing 
museums is finding programming to engage 
younger and more diverse audiences. 

BE: I think First Fridays is accomplishing 
that. Experiencing great art is a fabulous way 
to spend a Friday evening, and First Fridays 
exposes people to the museum in a way that 
is fun. The fact that it’s a free program is 
wonderful—it makes the museum accessible 
to everyone. Not surprisingly, more than 
half the people who attend are under age 35. 
What I find particularly interesting is that 
often 60 percent of those who come through 
the doors have never before been to the 
Frick. Whether or not they come back, we’ve 
opened their eyes to something amazing. 

RB: Recently in the news there have 
been a number of high profile arts 
organizations that have struggled with 
financial and leadership challenges. What 
can we learn from them? 

BE: When I joined the Glimmerglass board 
in 2003 and later became board chair, the 
organization was going through major 
changes, and we had to figure out how it was 
going to survive financially without its prior 
partnership with New York City Opera. The 
board was very serious about finding ways to 
make its model work and identifying what 
needed to be done managerially and finan¬ 
cially to enable Glimmerglass to not only sur¬ 
vive, but thrive. I got into specific numbers: 


What is the cost of costumes? What is the 
cost of the orchestra? What is the cost of the 
sets? Normally, a board shouldn’t have to get 
into the nitty gritty, but we could see that 
Glimmerglass would not survive unless we 
took extreme steps. A board’s role is to pro¬ 
vide oversight and to ask the hard questions. 

RB: What do you envision for the Frick in 
the future? 

BE: There’s so much about the Frick that 
should never change. In order to be vital, 
however, an institution needs to evolve. From 
the acquisitions that Miss Frick made after 
her father passed away, to the wonderful gifts 
we’ve recently received, the collection has 
maintained a vitality that I think is crucial. 
The planned expansion and enhancement 
will enable us to show off some of our 
recent acquisitions in an intimate setting 
on the mansion’s second floor, a part of the 
house that has never before been accessible 
to the public. The project also will update 


conservation facilities and add classrooms 
to keep pace with the ways our educational 
programming has grown. 

RB: Will the essential character of the 
Frick be preserved? 

BE: These enhancements will not alter the 
spirit of the Frick, but will instead give the pub¬ 
lic the opportunity to experience another part 
of the mansion, as well as providing the staff 
with state-of-the-art facilities to better carry 
out the mission that Mr. Frick envisioned. 

One of the major projects that I oversaw 
while serving as chair of the board at Smith 
College was the renovation of the campus 
library—choosing an architect, evaluating 
the budget. I bring that experience to the 
table here. We have wonderful people on the 
board of the Frick who have been through 
similar kinds of enhancement projects at 
other cultural institutions. I am confident 
that the project will preserve the integrity 
of what Mr. Frick and his daughter created. 
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Veronese in Murano 

Two Venetian Renaissance Masterpieces Restored 


October 24, 2017, through March 25, 2018 


T his fall, two important Renaissance 
paintings by the artist Paolo Veronese 
will travel to the Frick from Murano, an 
island half a mile northeast of Venice in the 
Venetian lagoon. Murano is today mainly 
known for its glassmaking studios and shops, 
so few tourists visit its striking medieval 
churches, among them San Pietro Martire, 
where these impressive works have been 
displayed for the past two hundred years. 
The remote location of the paintings has kept 
them known only to specialists, and only 
one has ever been exhibited outside Murano 
(in Venice, in 1939, in the first monographic 
exhibition on Veronese, at Ca Giustinian). 
The two canvases now leave Italy for the first 
time. Thanks to Venetian Heritage and the 
sponsorship of Bulgari, they have been fully 
restored and returned to their original glory. 

The first of these two works (oppo¬ 
site page) depicts Saint Jerome, who lived 
between the fourth and fifth century in 
Dalmatia and is known primarily for having 
translated the Hebrew and Greek versions of 
the Bible into Latin. Jerome spent substantial 
time in the desert, probably in Syria, where 
he led an ascetic life. In a letter to his friend 
Eustochium, Jerome describes his trials: “liv¬ 
ing in the wilderness, in the vast solitude that 
provides a horrid, sun-scorched abode to 
monks . . . Tears all day, groans all day—and 
if, resist it as I might, sleep overwhelmed me, 
my fleshless bones, hardly holding together, 


OPPOSITE PAGE 

Paolo Veronese (1528-1588), St. Jerome in the Wilderness, 
1566-67, oil on canvas, San Pietro Martire, Murano 


scraped against the bare ground. I say noth¬ 
ing about food or drink ... All the company 
I had was scorpions and wild beasts ... So it 
was that I wept continually and starved the 
rebellious flesh for weeks at a time. Often I 
joined day to night and did not stop beating 
my breast until the Lord restored my peace 
of mind ... I plunged alone, deeper and 
deeper, into the wasteland; . . . from time to 
time and after many tears I seemed to be in 
the midst of throngs of angels.” 

While living as a monk in Bethlehem, 
Jerome was visited by what was to become 
one of his most frequent iconographic 
symbols. As he and the other monks were 
reading the Scriptures, a lion limped into 
the monastery. The men fled in terror, but 
Jerome realized that the animal was injured. 
He asked his fellow monks to help him 
remove the thorn that tormented the ani¬ 
mals paw, then dressed the wound. Once 
healed, the lion “lost all his wildness, and 
lived among [them] like a house pet.” 

Veronese portrays Jerome in the desert, 
with trees framing the composition. On the 
right, wooden beams held together by ropes 
and covered by a roof of leaves indicate a 
rudimentary hut, a shelter from the elements. 
Underneath this structure is a still life of 
objects traditionally associated with Jerome: 
a crucifix, an hourglass, a skull, and two open 
books. The hourglass and skull refer to the 
transience of life, while the volumes allude 
to Jeromes translation of the Bible. The saint 
is an isolated figure in this landscape, alone 
in his grueling devotion. His muscular body 
is tense, covered only by a red cloth secured 
by a cord. Toothless and haggard, his face is 
transfixed as he focuses his tear-filled eyes 


on the crucifix, while beating his chest with 
a rock. The bruised ribs are visible, and drops 
of blood testify to his self-punishment. A 
divine wind rustles the saints graying beard, 
an extraordinary passage of bravura painting. 
The faithful lion on the left is the only witness 
to his frenzied state. 

While St. Jerome in the Wilderness was 
a common subject for Italian Renaissance 
paintings and was a theme often treated by 
Venetian artists, the second Murano canvas 
depicts a less typical narrative: St. Agatha 
Visited in Prison by St. Peter (page 6). Agatha 
was a third-century martyr from Sicily who 
lived in Catania at the time of the Christian 
persecution under the Roman emperor 
Decius. Of noble birth, she had pledged her 
chastity to God and therefore would not yield 
to the advances of Quintianus, a Roman con¬ 
sul, who was enticed by her beauty. 

Quintianus first tried to bend Agatha to 
his will by forcing her to live for a month in 
the brothel of a woman named Aphrodisia. 
Firm in her resolve, Agatha left the house 
untouched. Quintianus then commanded 
Agatha to worship pagan idols; when she 
refused, he sent her to jail and ordered her 
breasts to be cut off. Left in prison without 
food or water and with no medical aid, she 
suffered greatly. One night she was visited 
by an old man who revealed himself to be St. 
Peter, telling her he had been sent by God to 
comfort and heal her. When the jailers were 
alerted by Peters supernatural light, the saint 
vanished, and Agatha knelt in prayer, finding 
that her wounds were gone. Quintianus, how¬ 
ever, did not desist. He had her placed naked 
over burning coals, but she was saved by a 
heaven-sent earthquake. Finally, having been 
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sent back to jail, she prayed to God to end her 
torture, and she peacefully died in prison. 

Veronese sets the scene in Agatha’s dark 
prison cell, which he describes in detail. 
A high, barred window and a door to the 
right are the only portals to the outside 


ABOVE 

Veronese, St. Agatha Visited in Prison by St. Peter, 
1566-67, oil on canvas, San Pietro Martire, Murano 


world. Below the window is a bed, a simple 
wooden frame covered by a thin mattress; 
underneath it is a chamber pot. A candle 
at left illuminates a wooden shelf on which 
Veronese has created a modest, yet exqui¬ 
site, still life: a glass pitcher with red wine, 
a bowl, and a loaf of bread. Agatha has 
been interrupted during her prayers in the 
semi-darkness. She is clothed in a green 
dress and clutches a pink drapery around 
her. A heavy chain below the bench makes 


clear that Agatha is a prisoner in this room. 
With her left hand, she draws a white, blood¬ 
stained cloth to her wounded breasts. She 
steadies herself against the bench, surprised 
by the two visitors that have burst into her 
cell. A glorious blond angel dressed in light 
blue holds a long taper, bringing light into 
the shadowy room. He precedes St. Peter, 
who stands by the open door, dominating 
the right part of the picture. The monumen¬ 
tal saint is dressed in blue and burnt orange. 
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In his left hand he holds the keys to heaven 
(one gold, one silver), his standard attribute. 
With his right hand he gestures upward, 
referring at once to his celestial mission and 
to Agatha’s imminent healing, and possibly 
to her death and heavenly reward. 

The two paintings were not originally 
intended for San Pietro Martire, but for a 
small chapel built near the church of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli, on another part of the 
island. In 1566, a priest named Francesco 
degli Arbori, the chaplain of the Augustinian 
nuns of Santa Maria degli Angeli, was given a 
plot of land in the nuns’ cemetery, adjoining 
the church, to construct a chapel dedicated 
to St. Jerome, and it was for this chapel 
that Veronese’s two canvases were commis¬ 
sioned. Contemporary descriptions indicate 
that the chapel was simply decorated, with 
the two canvases being the main images in 
its interior: the St. Jerome hung over the altar 
with the St. Agatha facing it, on the counter- 
facade, over the main door. 

At the time these works were commis¬ 
sioned, Veronese was one of the most highly 
paid painters in Venice, creating magnifi¬ 
cent images for the European aristocracy. 
(About 1565, he had painted The Choice 
between Virtue and Vice and Wisdom and 
Strength for an unknown patron. Both can¬ 
vases now hang in the West Gallery of The 
Frick Collection; Wisdom and Strength is 
illustrated on the inside back cover.) How a 
priest on a small island met such a promi¬ 
nent painter and came to commission such 
costly paintings remains a mystery. Little is 
known about Degli Arbori’s life, but research 
conducted in preparation for this exhibition 
has uncovered two important documents 


relating to him: his deed of gift of the chapel 
to the nuns of Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
in 1566, and the priest’s will, written soon 
before his death, in 1579. 

In 1667, after hanging for a century in 
the chapel for which they had been cre¬ 
ated, Veronese’s canvases were removed. On 
August 1 of that year, the nuns of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli, having determined that 
the paintings were “notably suffering dam¬ 
age from the injuries of time” had them 
relocated to the main church of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli. The nuns were also worried 
about possible theft. 

From the second half of the seven¬ 
teenth century to the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the works were frequently described 
by Veronese’s biographers and guidebook 
authors, who consistently gave their loca¬ 
tion as Santa Maria degli Angeli. With the 
Napoleonic invasion of Italy and the fall 
of the Venetian Republic, most religious 
institutions were suppressed, and, in the late 
spring and summer of 1810, the majority of 
monasteries and convents in Venice were 
closed. Such was the fate of the nun’s mon¬ 
astery at Santa Maria degli Angeli, which 
was officially suppressed in July of that year. 
By 1815, St. Jerome in the Wilderness and 
St. Agatha Visited in Prison by St. Peter had 
been moved to a neighboring Dominican 
church, San Pietro Martire, where they have 
remained. The chapel for which they were 
originally painted was left empty, aban¬ 
doned, and eventually demolished, in 1830. 
The chapel’s stone door, recently identified 
during research for this exhibition, is the 
sole architectural element of the structure 
known to survive. It is visible in the right 


wall of Santa Maria degli Angeli, presumably 
embedded there since the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

Few examples of free-standing chapels 
created for single patrons are known to 
have existed in Venice. The chapel built for 
Francesco degli Arbori must have been an 
exceptional structure, and its destruction has 
meant the loss to subsequent generations of 
a fascinating site for Veronese’s work. The 
island of Murano, however, has retained 
its enchanting character, and the humble 
monastic cemetery of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli still remains in its forsaken north¬ 
western corner of the island. After his death, 
Degli Arbori was buried in the cemetery, 
and his body presumably still lies there in 
the small plot of land adjacent to the church. 
Although the details of Degli Arbori’s pres¬ 
tigious commission remain shrouded in the 
fog of the past, Veronese’s compositions 
can be appreciated for their outstanding 
originality and skillful execution. The recent 
restoration of both canvases, as well as the 
technical analysis that accompanied their 
treatment, will enable future scholars to bet¬ 
ter understand these paintings and, perhaps, 
the nature of their commission.— Xavier F. 
Salomon, Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator 


“Veronese in Murano: Two Venetian Renais¬ 
sance Masterpieces Restored ” is organized 
by Xavier F. Salomon, Peter Jay Sharp Chief 
Curator, The Frick Collection. The exhibition 
is made possible thanks to the generous sup¬ 
port of BVLGARI. The accompanying cata¬ 
logue is underwritten by the Robert H. Smith 
Family Foundation. 
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Murillo: The Self-Portraits 

November 1, 2017, through February 4, 2018 


I n the final days of 1617, Bartolome 
Esteban Murillo was born in the pros¬ 
perous city of Seville, Spain, at the time one 
of the most important and cosmopolitan 
urban centers in Europe. He was baptized on 
January 1,1618, in the parish church of Santa 
Maria Magdalena. The boy would grow up to 
become one of his country’s most significant 
painters, during the so-called Golden Age of 
Spanish painting. 

Both of Murillos parents died when he 
was a child, and he was brought up by his 
older sister, Ana. About 1630, he entered the 
workshop of the painter Juan del Castillo 
and, apart from a documented trip to Madrid 
in 1658, he lived and worked for the rest of 
his life in the city of his birth and the sur¬ 
rounding region. In February 1645, Murillo 
married Beatriz de Sotomayor y Cabrera. 
The couple had nine children, only four of 
whom survived to adulthood: Jose, Francisca 
Maria, Gabriel, and Gaspar. Murillo died in 
April 1682, at the height of his career, from 
the injuries sustained after a fall from a scaf¬ 
fold, while he was working on a series of 
paintings for the Capuchin convent in Cadiz. 

This year marks the four-hundredth 
anniversary of Murillos birth. To celebrate 
the occasion, the painters only known self- 
portraits will be shown together for the first 
time since they were documented in the 1709 
inventory of his son Gaspar s art collection. 
These two self-portraits—one recently given 


OPPOSITE PAGE 

Bartolome Esteban Murillo (1617-1682), Self-Portrait, 
ca. 1650-55, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection, gift of 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Clay Frick II 


to The Frick Collection and the other from 
The National Gallery in London—will be 
reunited first in New York, then in London, 
together with a group of other works by 
Murillo that will provide a larger context for 
these rare canvases. 

Murillo’s career was a successful one, and 
he painted canvases for the most important 
patrons and churches in Seville. While the 
majority of his production was for reli¬ 
gious institutions—he is celebrated for his 
images of saints and of the Immaculate 
Conception—he also created allegorical and 
genre scenes. His paintings of urchins in the 
streets of Seville are particularly well known 
and, together with his religious images, 
remain his signature works. Less familiar 
are a number of portraits, both full- and 
half-length, that he painted of his patrons 
and friends. Biographers and scholars have 
paid little attention to this aspect of Murillo’s 
career, and this is the first exhibition dedi¬ 
cated exclusively to the subject. His first 
biographer, Antonio Palomino, described 
the artist in 1724 as “an eminent portrait 
painter,” although only about fifteen por¬ 
traits by or attributed to him (including the 
two self-portraits) have survived. Five of 
these are included in the exhibition. 

The self-portrait illustrated on the oppo¬ 
site page and on the magazines cover is 
among Murillo’s earliest known works. It 
dates from the first half of the 1650s, when 
the artist was in his mid-thirties, and was 
probably painted for his own collection, 
as suggested by its later documentation 
in his son’s collection. It was acquired in 
1904 by Henry Clay Frick and remained in 
the Frick family until 2014, when Trustee 


Mrs. Henry Clay Frick II generously gave 
it to the museum. The painting was sensi¬ 
tively restored by Dorothy Mahon at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and technical 
analysis was carried out at the same time 
by the Met’s staff. A splendid seventeenth- 
century Spanish gilt frame was donated by 
Colnaghi and has significantly enhanced the 
appearance of the painting. 

Murillo presents himself in a black jacket 
typical of the Spanish upper class. His sleeves 
are slashed and reveal his white shirt under¬ 
neath, and he wears a rigid white collar, 
known in Spanish as a golilla. The painter’s 
hair is long, over his shoulders, and he 
sports a fashionable moustache and slender 
goatee. No attributes or objects in the paint¬ 
ing identify the sitter as an artist; however, 
a long inscription in red letters declares 
him a famous painter. Because the inscrip¬ 
tion incorrectly gives his birth date as 1618 
(instead of 1617) and states his death date, 
we know that it was added posthumously. 
Murillo’s face is surrounded by a trompe 
l’oeil frame, a hollowed-out stone block, 
chipped and eroded by time. The block, in 
turn, sits on top of a stone ledge. This fictive 
frame is unique in concept and is not found 
in any other work by the painter or by his 
followers. 

In 1843, the young German art historian 
Jacob Burckhardt memorably described the 
painting after seeing it at the Louvre, in 
Paris: “Murillo is still one of the greatest who 
ever lived. Here hangs his portrait (by his 
own hand). It is the key to all his works. . . . 
Look at these splendid, slightly pouting lips! 
Do they not reveal the man of action! These 
slightly retracted nostrils, these flashing eyes 
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under the splendid, wrathfully arching eye¬ 
brows, this whole face, is it not an arsenal of 
passions? Yet above it there reigns supreme 
an imperious forehead, which ennobles, 
controls, spiritualizes everything: and by 
its sides, the most beautiful jet-black locks 
flow down. Happy the woman who has been 
loved by this man! His mouth has kissed a 
lot, I believe” 


Within a few years of his wife’s death, in 
1663, Murillo executed a second self-portrait 
(page 10), which he dedicated to his four 
teenage children. The elegantly rendered 
Latin inscription below the portrait trans¬ 
lates “Bartolome Murillo painted himself 
to fulfill the wishes and prayers of his chil¬ 
dren.” In format, this self-portrait is similar 
to the earlier one. Murillo appears again 


in three-quarters pose, gazing out toward 
the viewer. He looks older, his expression 
forlorn and weary. By this date, Murillo was 
in his fifties and had lost not only his wife, 
but also five of his children. The outfit he 
wears is similar to the one in the Frick self- 
portrait: a black jacket over a white shirt. 
The golilla , however, has been updated with 
a more fashionable style: a wider, unstarched 
collar decorated with lace, known in Spain 
as a valona. The trompe l’oeil stone frame 
around the image is more elaborate than the 
one in the earlier self-portrait. Decorated 
with scrolls and idealized foliage, it is resting 
on a stone ledge, set into the niche of a wall. 
Flanking the frame are the signature attri¬ 
butes of an artist: to the left, a wooden ruler, 
a sheet of paper with a red-chalk drawing of 
human legs, a compass, and a chalk holder; 
to the right are the painters brushes and 
palette. While the sitter in the earlier self- 
portrait could be mistaken for a nobleman 
(were it not for the posthumous inscription), 
the later self-portrait clearly depicts an artist, 
who names himself in the inscription carved 
into a cartouche below the frame. 

Soon after Murillos death, in 1682, the 
later self-portrait was engraved in Flanders, 
probably to commemorate his life and career. 
This was the first of many portraits of Murillo 
to be produced in print form, and it dis¬ 
seminated the painters image across Europe. 
The engraving (page 11 and back cover) is 
signed by its author, Richard Collin, who 
had worked in Rome and Antwerp before 
moving to Brussels, in 1678, to work as a 
royal engraver for Charles II of Spain, who 
then ruled Flanders. Below the portrait, a 
plaque is inscribed identifying Murillo and 
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churches, in which carved busts were placed 
in niches over inscriptions commemorating 
the life of the deceased. 

The composition of many of Murillos 
portraits is related to print culture in Spain 
and responds to the format used in that 
art form. His earliest known portrait, dated 
1650, now in the collection of the Duchess 
of Cardona, was restored for the exhibition 
and is on view to the public for the first time. 
It represents Juan Arias de Saavedra (page 
12), a Sevillian aristocrat, and was painted 
when the sitter was twenty-nine years old 
(only four years younger than Murillo). The 
portraits inscription provides most of the 
information we know about Saavedra and 
his friendship with Murillo. The sitter is 
shown half-length and in three quarters, 
again within a trompe loeil oval stone frame. 
He is somberly dressed in black, with a 
white golilla. The red cross embroidered 
on Saavedras proper left shoulder and the 
scallop shell on his chest identify him as a 
Knight of the Order of Santiago. The frame 
is surrounded by an elaborate cartouche and 
two palm branches; two putti at the top hold 
the Saavedra family’s coat of arms with two 
tablets, inscribed in Latin with the age of the 
sitter and the year the portrait was painted. 


replicating the dedication to his children 
found on the original canvas. The inscription 
further explains that the engraving was com¬ 
missioned by Nicolas Omazur, an Antwerp 
merchant based in Seville, who had been a 
patron of Murillos. As is typical of engravings 
after an original, the print reproduces the self- 
portrait in reverse. Collin did not copy the 
painting exactly, however. Most conspicuous 


is the fact that, in the engraving, Murillos 
hand no longer grasps the frame. In addition, 
the oval frame in the engraving is narrower 
and higher than the one in the painting, the 
painters attributes have been omitted from 
the ledge, and the inscription is now pre¬ 
sented on a tablet rather than a cartouche. 
With these modifications, the print evokes the 
tombs and monuments found in European 
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Richard Collin (1626 or 1627-ca. 1697) after Murillo, 
Bartolome Esteban Murillo, 1682, engraving on paper, 
private collection, New York 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Murillo, Self-Portrait, ca. 1670, oil on canvas, 

The National Gallery, London 
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An inscription provides detailed biographi¬ 
cal information: Saavedra was a senior min¬ 
ister of the Holy Inquisition in Seville and 
was commended for his skills in punishing 
heretics. Additionally, he is celebrated for 
being a “profound connoisseur of the liberal 
arts, and of painting in particular” 

Murillos two self-portraits and many 
of his portraits present the sitters as if “set 
in stone.” The stone block of the Frick self- 
portrait and the frames of the London self- 
portrait and Saavedras portrait are striking 
elements in these compositions. Stones and 
ruins occupy the background of many of the 
artist’s works throughout his career. Murillos 
interest in the remnants of antiquity is not 
surprising. Seville was known in the seven¬ 
teenth century as the “New Rome.” Built on 
the ruins of the Roman city of Hispalis, it 
was the only major center in Spain to boast 
ancient foundations. A few miles northwest 
of Seville are the ruins of Italica, one of the 
largest and most important cities of the 
Roman empire and the birthplace of the 
emperors Trajan and Hadrian. Throughout 
Seville, relics of its ancient past would have 
been visible and known to Murillo. The art¬ 
ist collected antiquities and ancient coins (as 
did many aristocrats in Seville), and these 
also may have inspired him. 


THIS PAGE 

Murillo, Juan Arias de Saavedra, 1650, oil on canvas, 
Collection Duchess of Cardona 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Murillo, Two Women at a Window, ca. 1655-60, oil on 
canvas, National Gallery of Art, Washington 


One of the extraordinary and original 
features of the London self-portrait is the 
painters right hand protruding out of the 
frame, into the viewers’ space, clutching the 
frame itself. The origin of this trompe l’oeil 
effect is probably derived from contem¬ 
porary Northern prints, which were read¬ 
ily available and popular in Spain during 
Murillos time. The protruding hand dis¬ 
solves the boundaries between art and real¬ 
ity, bringing the sitter closer to the viewer. It 
is as if Murillo tries to break down notions 


of time and space, making his presence felt 
beyond his death. The painter was fascinated 
by this play between the pictorial surface 
and the experience of the viewer, exploring 
it frequently in his works. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of Murillos 
paintings to use trompe l’oeil to explore the 
relationship of art and reality is Two Women 
at a Window (opposite page). Painted in the 
late 1650s, it remains one of the best known 
and most mysterious of Murillo’s works. 
Although technically a genre scene rather 
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than a portrait, the painting shares common 
features with the other works in the exhibi¬ 
tion. The composition is devised within the 
space of a window—a dark void framed on 
three sides by a shutter, a ledge, and a win¬ 
dow jamb. From behind the shutter emerges 
an attractive young woman, who peers into 
the space beyond, partially shielding her 
face with a veil. A second young woman 
casually leans against the window sill, rest¬ 
ing her chin on her hand as she watches the 
scene below. The effect of these two figures 


emerging from the window is exceptionally 
realistic. 

The women have been identified alter¬ 
nately as servants or prostitutes. Early 
references to the painting label them as 
Gallegas—women from Galicia, a region in 
northwestern Spain. During the seventeenth 
century, women from this area traveled to 
larger cities in search of domestic work in 
wealthy households. In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the two women were 
most often identified as servants. A Spanish 


proverb from the seventeenth century, how¬ 
ever, warns, “a woman at the window, a 
grape of the street.” The nature of the paint¬ 
ings commission and its message remains 
unknown, but the canvas is designed, like 
Murillos London self-portrait, to confound 
the viewer with an illusion of reality beyond 
the painted space. 

Both of Murillos self-portraits are pow¬ 
erful statements about his art, fitting tributes 
with which to commemorate his life and 
work on the four-hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. Although he painted these 
very personal portraits centuries ago for 
the enjoyment of his family, he also painted 
them for us, and with his eyes and his art— 
and with his hands—Murillo reaches into 
the future .—Xavier F. Salomon, Peter Jay 
Sharp Chief Curator 


“ Murillo: The Self-Portraits” is co-organized 
by Xavier F. Salomon, Peter Jay Sharp Chief 
Curator, The Frick Collection, and Letizia 
Treves, Curator of Later Italian, Spanish, and 
French 17th-Century Paintings, The National 
Gallery, London. Principal funding for the 
New York exhibition is provided by an anony¬ 
mous gift in memory of Melvin R. Seiden. 
Additional support is generously provided by 
The Peter Jay Sharp Foundation, Marianna 
and Juan Sabater, the families of George and 
Michael Eberstadt in memory of Vera and 
Walter Eberstadt, Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. 
Horvitz, Aso O. Tavitian, Helen-Mae and 
Seymour R. Askin, and the Spain Tourism 
Board, Consulate General of Spain in New 
York. The accompanying catalogue is under¬ 
written by Colnaghi. 
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Vesuvius in the Shadow of Revolution 

A Rare Landscape by Girodet Comes to the Frick 


D uring the height of the Terror, shortly 
before Louis XVI was executed in 
Paris on January 21, 1793, the French art¬ 
ist Anne-Louis Girodet de Roussy-Trioson 
fled on foot from Rome, where he had been 
studying, to Naples. He sought to escape the 
mounting hostility and violence in Rome 
caused by the abolition of the French monar¬ 
chy and the establishment of the Republic in 
September 1792. Naples was an obvious place 
to seek refuge, as Ferdinand IV de Bourbon, 
king of Naples, had promised French citizens 
full protection within his states. 

Soon after his arrival in Naples, Girodet 
wrote to a confidant back in France: “It was 
in the vicinity of Rome that I should have 
indulged this year in the study of landscape, 
the universal genre of painting to which all 
other genres are subordinated, because they 
are contained in it.” Girodets assertions on 
the art of landscape painting were quite radi¬ 
cal for the time, when a strict hierarchy of 
genres existed within the Academie Royale 
de Peinture et de Sculpture. History painting 
was situated at the top of this ranking, while 
landscape painting was generally regarded as 
a lesser genre. Girodets statement is all the 
more surprising given that he was a member 
of the Academy and studied for many years 
under Jacques-Louis David, a great master 
of history painting and a pioneer of the neo¬ 
classical style. 


OPPOSITE PAGE 

Anne-Louis Girodet de Roussy-Trioson (1767-1824), 

A View of Vesuvius from Naples, 1793-94, oil on canvas, 
on loan from Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah M. Bogert 


With his plan to study the Roman land¬ 
scape thwarted, Girodet swiftly shifted his 
attention to the geography around Naples. 
His writings and a few surviving paintings 
from this period illustrate his interest in the 
southern Italian landscape. One example— 
A View of Vesuvius from Naples (opposite 
page)—is on display in the North Hall, on 
extended loan to the Frick owing to the 
generosity of Trustee Margot Bogert and her 
husband, Jerry. 

The painting depicts Mount Vesuvius 
and the Bay of Naples from the hills of San 
Martino. Warm gray clouds part to show 
patches of cerulean sky, and sunlight shines 
through, reflecting off the lava paths below. 
The volcano emits violet-gray smoke, which 
mixes with the clouds above. Geometric 
shapes in pastel colors represent houses and 
other architectural structures built on the 
banks of the bay, dwarfed by the majestic 
volcano. These, as well as the imposing 
Castel Nuovo and the faint outlines of ship 
masts, are the only signs of human life. 
Daylight illuminates the right-hand wall of 
the castle, while the remainder of the fore¬ 
ground is bathed in shadow. The picture 
is balanced and framed by a land mass in 
the foreground on the left-hand side and a 
second edifice and two tall, dark trees on 
the right. 

Girodet was born on January 29, 1767, 
in the town of Montargis, in north-central 
France. He began lessons with a local draw¬ 
ing master at the age of six and continued 
his studies with a private drawing tutor dur¬ 
ing his years at boarding school, which he 
entered at age seven. At sixteen, he enrolled 
at the Academie Royale de Peinture et de 


Sculpture and by 1784 had joined the atelier 
of Jacques-Louis David. 

After establishing himself in Davids stu¬ 
dio alongside contemporaries Jean-Germain 
Drouais, Fran<;ois-Xavier Fabre, and Francois 
Gerard, Girodet competed for the Academy’s 
Grand Prix (which would come to be known 
as the Prix de Rome in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury). A rite of passage for French artists, 
the scholarship awarded funding to study 
in Rome for several years at the expense of 
the state, immersing recipients in the art 
and antiquities of the Eternal City. After 
three years of competition, Girodet won 
the Prix in 1789 with a history painting, the 
subject of which was predetermined by the 
Academy and conformed to the neoclassical 
style dominant at the time. (The painting, 
foseph Recognized by his Brothers , now hangs 
in the Ecole Nationale Superieure des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris.) 

Girodets departure for Rome was delayed 
by the storming of the Bastille in July 1789 
and the chaos that ensued. When he finally 
reached Italy in May 1790, he began to dis¬ 
tance himself from Davids atelier, asserting 
his independence as an artist and staunchly 
refuting his masters tenets. His efforts to 
embrace originality led him away from the 
classical ideals of neoclassicism and toward 
an appreciation of the subjectivity of the 
individual, a precept that would come to 
define the Romantic movement. 

Girodet arrived in Naples in early 1793 
with landscape artist Jean-Pierre Pequignot. 
King Ferdinand’s guarantee of protection 
for French refugees did not last long, how¬ 
ever; he and his wife Maria-Carolina of 
Austria were alarmed by the execution of 
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Louis XVI and Marie-Antoinette and ulti¬ 
mately joined the anti-French coalition. 
Most French residents were expelled from 
the city, but Girodet, who was plagued by 
ill-health, received medical certificates that 
permitted him to prolong his stay an addi¬ 
tional thirteen months. 

Despite his illness, Girodet dedicated 
himself to the study of the Neapolitan 
landscape. Many of his surviving writings 
demonstrate his profound interest in the 
geography, especially Mount Vesuvius. The 
volcano—which had been in a state of almost 
continuous activity since 1631—erupted four 
times during Girodets lifetime. Although 
it had remained quiet during his stay, it 
erupted just a few months after his departure 
for Venice, devastating the town of Torre del 
Greco that lay at its feet. Clearly interested 
in the power of the eruption, Girodet wrote 


to Pequignot (who had remained behind in 
Naples), requesting specifically a night-time 
study that would illustrate the blinding light 
and heat of the explosion. For those living in 
its shadow, Vesuvius was a reminder of the 
paramount force of nature over humankind; 
for Girodet, it may have taken on greater 
significance in the context of the human hor¬ 
rors of the Revolution and Terror. 

Landscapes represent a very small facet 
of Girodets oeuvre, which consists primarily 
of portraits and history and mythological 
paintings. After five years in Italy, the art¬ 
ist returned to France, where he spent the 
remainder of his career focused primarily 
on these three genres. This does not dimin¬ 
ish the importance of landscape painting for 
him (indeed, many of his later subjects are 
set within landscapes). Unlike fellow Prix 
winners (such as David, Fabre, and Drouais) 


who had traveled to Rome to study works 
by the great Renaissance masters, Girodet 
seemed more interested in the Italian coun¬ 
tryside. In a letter to Gerard dated August 
11, 1790, Girodet wrote “Italy is a superb 
country, and much more precious for itself 
and its monuments than for its painting.” 
Had it not been for his recurring illness and 
the political turmoil around him, perhaps he 
would have produced more depictions of the 
Italian landscape. 

Girodets View of Vesuvius from Naples 
provides a rich counterpoint to the Frick’s 
small but superb collection of works by 
the artists contemporaries, including David, 
Chinard, and Ingres. These Napoleonic art¬ 
ists studied extensively in Italy, inspired 
by the artistic heritage of the country, as 
well as by its monumental landscape.— Jenna 
Nugent , Assistant to the Chief Curator 
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The Ayesha Bulchandani Internship 

Cultivating the Next Generation of Museum Professionals 


I n 2013, Trustee Ayesha Bulchandani 
established the Frick internship pro¬ 
gram that bears her name. To date, twenty- 
six undergraduate and graduate students 
have completed “Ayesha” internships in the 
museums curatorial and education depart¬ 
ments. Curatorial interns typically assist with 
research and planning for special exhibitions. 
Their work has proved invaluable since the 
programs inception, and many have gone on 
to become researchers and assistant curators 
at arts institutions across the globe, from The 
Courtauld Institute of Art in London to The 
Mauritshuis in The Hague. 

Education interns have also found suc¬ 
cess following their time at the Frick— 
somewhat closer to home. I applied for the 
intensive two-month education program in 
2015, shortly after completing my bachelors 
degree in English at Yale University. I never 
imagined that within the year, I would be 
working full time as a member of the Fricks 
education department. My colleagues Isabel 
Losada, Rachel Himes, and Persephone 
Allen experienced a similar arc: we all were 
Ayesha education interns, we all were moved 
by the warmth of the community we found, 
and we all eventually made our way back to 
the Frick as members of its staff. 

On its surface, the Ayesha education 
internship is much like any other intern¬ 
ship: interns benefit from exposure to the 
institution, and the institution benefits from 


OPPOSITE PAGE 

Trustee Ayesha Bulchandani with former education 
interns (left to right) Isabel Losada, Vincent Tolentino, 
and Rachel Himes 


exposure to new talent. But the remarkable 
conversion rate from education intern to 
staff member—four hires in two years— 
speaks to a deeper kind of mutual reward. 

“A year after graduating from Columbia 
University, I went to the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic to volunteer,” says Isabel Losada, who 
was among the first Ayesha interns, in 2013. 
“Upon my return to New York, I asked myself 
‘What is the one place you would love to 
work?’ The answer was simple: the Frick, and 
that was because during my internship, I saw 
the value that the Frick placed on its employ¬ 
ees, and on me, even though I was only an 
intern. They believed in my potential.” Ms. 
Losada was hired as a membership assistant, 
and has now been working full time at the 
Frick for two years. 

If there is a secret to the programs suc¬ 
cess, it lies in the thoughtful planning of 
each day of the nine-week experience and 
in the willingness of the staff to entrust 
the interns with meaningful work. A new 
Ayesha education intern immediately joins 
in the daily operations of the department. 
This means sharing an office with colleagues, 
collaborating with curators, helping to orga¬ 
nize classes, and—above all—researching, 
rehearsing, and delivering gallery talks to the 
public. In what has become an annual tradi¬ 
tion, education interns meet personally with 
Director Ian Wardropper to discuss their 
experiences and to share their career aspi¬ 
rations. In short, this is not a stereotypical 
coffee-run, filing-cabinet internship. Ayesha 
interns are taken seriously. Their voices are 
valued and nourished. 

“I was not expecting to feel so suddenly 
a part of something,” says Rachel Himes, a 


graduate of the dual degree program offered 
by Brown University and the Rhode Island 
School of Design. She interned in 2014 and 
was hired as an education assistant the fol¬ 
lowing year. “Being at the Frick every day 
during the internship meant constant revela¬ 
tions about the nature and significance of the 
work and the intelligence and conviction of 
my colleagues.” 

Education interns consistently find that 
giving talks to the public—sometimes as 
many as five a day—and staying afterward 
to exchange ideas with visitors can trans¬ 
form their sense of what museums can be. 
“Teaching with works of art feels imperative 
to me now,” Ms. Himes says. “It is a profes¬ 
sion that allows me to hold on to a sincere 
love of art objects, of people and conversa¬ 
tion, of research and writing, while also 
forwarding justice, equity, inclusion. Now 
more than ever, I want to work to ensure 
that a greater variety of people have access 
to forums for self-expression and intellectual 
exploration—opportunities I think muse¬ 
ums can and must provide.” 

Through their conversations in the edu¬ 
cation office, Ayesha interns are confronted 
with many of the museums most vital imper¬ 
atives. Interns are asked to consider the ways 
museums can serve their communities by 
engaging the entire public, including those 
traditionally excluded. 

“Cultural institutions promote refine¬ 
ment of mind and reflection on history and 
society,” says Ms. Bulchandani, whose ethos 
and presence guide the entire enterprise. 
Ms. Bulchandani meets one-on-one with 
the interns every summer. “I am so honored 
to participate in their Frick experience,” she 
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says. “Their commitment to pursuing excel¬ 
lence and their gratitude humble me” 

Ms. Bulchandani became a Frick Trustee 
in 2012, following her work as a member of 
the museums Curatorial Visiting Committee 
and as co-chair of its annual Spring Garden 
Party. She grew up in India, where the edu¬ 
cation system emphasized what she calls 
“mainstream” academic disciplines. “Art and 
design were considered ‘hobbies,’ and life 
would ‘reward’ those less who pursued such 
avenues. My impetus for establishing the 
Frick internships was to provide an oppor¬ 
tunity that I perhaps missed, to empower the 
next generation to impact the world as lead¬ 
ers, curators, and museum educators.” 

Rika Burnham, the Frick’s Head of 
Education, believes the program has accom¬ 
plished just that. “Extensive interaction with 
the public prepares our interns for future 
careers in the museum world. In their many 
conversations with visitors, they begin to 
understand and communicate our belief that 


works of art can inspire powerful, transfor¬ 
mative experiences—not just for a few, but 
for everyone. The internship has consistently 
cultivated this sense of civic purpose, bring¬ 
ing art to an ever widening audience.” 

The Ayesha education internship pro¬ 
vides a stipend and is exceptional in its stated 
preference for individuals demonstrating 
financial need. Ms. Bulchandani conceived 
of the program after discovering that the 
Frick was losing strong candidates to other 
institutions that offered paid internships. 
“The investment in academic talent, vitality, 
and eager minds was a gap I could fill,” she 
says. It is perhaps this generosity, openness, 
and intellectual curiosity that initially drew 
Ms. Bulchandani to The Frick Collection. 
“All who enter these doors leave altered. In 
this intimate environment, I can see first¬ 
hand the impact of my contributions.” 

For Ms. Losada, this impact was pro¬ 
found. “As the eldest of seven children, 
I knew I could not depend solely on my 


parents for financial support,” she says. “This 
is why Ayesha’s support is so critical. I was 
able to fully commit myself to the Frick for 
an entire summer, without worrying about 
splitting my time between a paid position 
and an unpaid one. I could focus on devel¬ 
oping professionally, which, for a recent 
graduate, is key.” 

Ms. Himes also considers Ms. Bulchan- 
dani’s support essential. “I owe so much to 
this internship and to Ayesha, because with¬ 
out a stipend it would have been impossible 
for me to relocate to New York City for a 
summer,” she said. “Very probably the form 
of the rest of my life has been shaped by 
Ayesha’s generosity.” 

For my part, after my internship I took 
a temporary job at the Frick as an assistant 
to Director Ian Wardropper. When Rika 
approached me about a full-time position 
in her department, I leapt at the chance. I, 
too, find it impossible to imagine the course 
of my career path without Ayesha’s support. 
Through her thoughtful, deftly implemented 
philanthropy, she has made a consider¬ 
able impact on the life of this institution. 
—Vincent Tolentino, Education Assistant 


The Ayesha Bulchandani Internship is open 
to qualified undergraduate students pursu¬ 
ing degrees in art history, museum educa¬ 
tion, arts administration, museum studies, 
or other fields related to The Frick Collection. 
Applications for summer 2018 internships are 
due by January 29. Selected candidates will 
be contacted for interviews in April. For more 
information, please visit frick.org/careers/ 
internships or email internships@frick.org. 
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The Frick Thanks Its Fellows 

Spring Garden Party and Behind-the-Scenes Luncheon 



T he Spring Garden Party is a peren¬ 
nial favorite with Fellows and their 
guests, who gathered under the magnolia 
trees in the Fifth Avenue Garden on June 7 
to celebrate the opening of Fired by Passion: 
Masterpieces of Du Paquier Porcelain from 
the Sullivan Collection. 

More than 500 undergraduate and grad¬ 
uate students kicked off the new school year 
by attending College Night, on September 15. 
The popular free Friday night event offered 
live music, gallery talks, and sketching in the 
Garden Court. 

The museums acclaimed education pro¬ 
grams were the focus of the Behind-the-Scenes 
Luncheon for Fellows on September 26, with 


presentations by Director Ian Wardropper, 
Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator Xavier 
F. Salomon, and Head of Education Rika 
Burnham. After lunch, guests were treated to 
talks in the galleries by education staff. 

Principal dancers from American Ballet 
Theatre and New York City Ballet performed 
excerpts from George Balanchines Apollo at 
two Salon Evenings in September, inspired 
by classical imagery found in The Pursuit 
of Immortality: Masterpieces from the Scher 
Collection of Portrait Medals. The perfor¬ 
mances were complemented by commen¬ 
tary from Clinton Luckett, assistant artistic 
director of ABT, and Aimee Ng, the Fricks 
associate curator. 


Spring Garden Party 1. Brent Winston, 

Amory McAndrew, Elizabeth Kurpis, and 
Sarah Flint 2. Henry Arnhold, Melinda Sullivan, 

Ian Wardropper, and Marina French 3. Katherine 
Reibel, Ryan Donovan, and Amy Hutchings 
4. Janie Woo Scher and Steve Scher 5. Charles and 
Martha Fuhrmann with Christine and 
Steve Schwarzman 

Salon Evening 6. New York City Ballet Principal 
Dancers Sterling Hyltin and Amar Ramasar 

Behind-the-Scenes Luncheon 7. Donna 
Tsamis, Rika Burnham, Vasili Tsamis, and Tia 
Chapman 8. Christian Keesee and June Dyson 
9. Ian Wardropper, Julie and David Tobey, and 
Betty Eveillard 10. Alice Cary Brown and Margot 
Bogert 11. Lise Scott and Richard Huber 
12. Brad Evans, Victoria Smith, and Helen Clay Chace 

College Night 13-15. Visitors in the West Gallery 
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CALENDAR 


Please visit our Web site at frick.org to see a 
complete listing of upcoming programs and 
special events. 


Lectures 

Lectures are free unless otherwise noted. 
Selected lectures are webcast live and 
archived for future viewing at frick.org/live. 

Wednesday, November 1, 6:oo p.m. 

Murillo: The Shared Passion of 
Nineteenth-Century French and British 
Collectors 

Veronique Gerard Powell, Universite 
Paris-Sorbonne 

Sunday, November 12,12:00 noon 

Spanish Paintings at the Frick: Murillo 

Xavier F. Salomon, The Frick Collection 
$20 ($15 for members) 

Wednesday, November 15, 6:00 p.m. 

Murillo’s Self-Portraits 

Xavier F. Salomon, The Frick Collection 

Sunday, December 10,12:00 noon 

Spanish Paintings at the Frick: El Greco 

Xavier F. Salomon, The Frick Collection 
$20 ($15 for members) 


Concerts 

For detailed program information and 2018 
concerts, please visit our Web site. Tickets 
are available online at frick.org/concerts or 
by calling 212.547.0715. Seats are unreserved, 
and children under ten are not admitted. 

$45 ($40 for members) 

Sunday, November 19, 5:00 p.m. 

Van Kuijk Quartet, in New York debut 
Sold Out 

Sunday, December 3, 5:00 p.m. 

London Handel Players, violin, flute, cello, 
harpsichord 


First Fridays 

Fridays, November 3 and December 1 
6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 

Enjoy free museum admission, gallery talks, 
live music, and sketching, or simply find 
yourself in the company of art enthusiasts 
from around the world. For more informa¬ 
tion, visit frick.org/firstfridays. Please note 
that there is no First Friday event in January. 

Principal support for First Fridays is 
provided by the Stavros Niarchos Foundation, 
with additional funding from Margot and 
Jerry Bogert, Barbara G. Fleischman, Sally 
and Howard Lepow, the Gilder Foundation, 
and Marianna and Juan Sabater. First 
Fridays also are supported, in part, by public 
funds from the New York City Department 
of Cultural Affairs in partnership with the 
City Council. 

MUSEUM SHOP - 

The Museum Shop offers a wide 
selection of Collection-inspired gifts 
in addition to exhibition catalogues, 
books, and prints. The shop is open 
during regular museum hours. Items 
also can be purchased online. 

Members receive a 10% discount. 

Murillo: 

The Self-Portraits 
Hardcover 
144 pages 
$40 


Veronese in 
Murano 

Softcover 
96 pages 
$18.95 



Give to the Annual Fund 

Thanks to Trustee Stephen A. Schwarzman, 
your donation to the Annual Fund will go 
twice as far. Donate between November 1 
and December 31, 2017, and every gift- 
regardless of the amount—will be matched 
by Mr. Schwarzman, dollar for dollar. 

Please give generously! 


Member Events 

For more information about the events 
below, please email members@frick.org or 
call 212.547.0707. 

Tuesday, October 31,10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
Member Preview Day for Murillo: The Self- 
Portraits. Open to all members. 

Wednesday, November 8, 6:30 to 8:00 p.m. 
Member Evening Viewing for Murillo: The 
Self-Portraits. Exclusively for Contributing 
Friends and above. RSVP to members@ 
frick.org. 

Tuesday, November 14, 6:30 p.m. 

Private Collection Visit. Exclusively for 
Contributing Young Fellows. RSVP to 
212.547.0709. 

Wednesday, December 6, 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. 

Holiday Cheer 

Director Ian Wardropper hosts a special 
reception for Contributing Fellows, 
Committee Young Fellows, and above. 

RSVP to 212.547.0709. 

Wednesday, December 13, 6:30 p.m. 

Fellows Gallery Talk for Murillo: The Self- 
Portraits. Exclusively for Fellows. RSVP to 
fellows@frick.org. 

Wednesday, January 17, 2018, 6:30 p.m. 
Young Fellows Gallery Talk for Murillo: 
The Self-Portraits. Exclusively for Young 
Fellows. RSVP to 212.547.0709. 
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The Frick Collection 

i East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
212.288.0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday; 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sundays; closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $22; $17 for seniors; 

$12 for students. On Wednesdays from 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., visitors are invited to 
pay what they wish. Children under ten 
are not admitted. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at 212.547.0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at frick.org or 
by telephone at 212.547.6848. 



Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
212.547.0641 

Library Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday 
through Friday; 10:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 
Saturdays; closed Sundays and holiday 
weekends. The library is open to 
researchers free of charge. 

Visit our Web site at frick.org. 


Paolo Veronese (1528-1588), detail of Wisdom and 
Strength, ca. 1565, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 
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